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DWELL DEEP. 
By James Buckman. 
Dwell deep! The little things that 
chafe and fret, 
Oh, waste not golden hours to give 
them heed! 
The slight, the thoughtiess wrong, do 


thou forget; 
Be self forgot in serving others’ 
need. 
Thou faith in God through love for 
man shalt keep. 


Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 
Dwell deep! Forego the pleasure if it 
bring 
Neglect of 
thought; 
Believe thou in the good of everything, 
That all unto the wisest end is 
wrought. 
Bring thou this 
weep: 
Dwell deep, my soul, dwell deep! 


duty; consecrate each 


comfort unto all who 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


good 


of 


It is reported, on 2pparently 
authority, that 
1,200 public school teachers in Okla- 
No 


from the equal suffrage 


there is a shortage 
shortage is reported 
There 


pay 


homa, such 
States. 
teachers get the same 


the women 


as the men 


has 1] 


teaching 


mt 


in 


men and 


the 


Massachusetts 


12.657 women public 
The 


about 


schools, women teachers get, on 


an average, one-third as much 


pay as the men 


According to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission’s annual _ report, 
there were 122,855 persons killed or in- 
jured on the the United 
States during the year ending June 30, 
1908. Does not the more humane halt 
of the human family need to be repre- 


sented in the government? 


railroads of 


The Danish papers, in their reports 
Woman Suffrage 
refer to the 


of the International 
Congress at Amsterdam, 
annual address of the president, Mrs. 
Chapman Catt, as ‘the pearl of 
pearls.” A pamphlet copy of this gem 
can be had from the National Suffrage 
G., two 


Headquarters, Warren, for 


cents in stamps. 





Chicago was lately denounced by an 
Eastern minister as the wickedest 
place in the United States, so wicked 
that it could not be called American, 
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ete., it says: “Chicago has more play- 
grounds children than any other 
city in the world. Chicago has more 
institutions for higher education than 
any other city in America. Chicago 
pays female the same sal- 
aries that are paid to male teachers, 
and on a higher than that of 
nearly all the rest of the country. If 
these not signs of civilization, 
what is a sign of civilization?’ 


for 


teachers 
scale 
are 


HELP FOR HUSBANDS, 

Mrs. Lucy W. Collier is at the head 
of the “Co-operative Sewing Shop” at 
413 W. 46th New York. It has 
lately sent out cards bearing in large 
red “Attention! For bach- 
elors and summer husbands!” Beneath 
an advertisement that clothes wili 

mended, buttons sewed and 
stockings 


St., 


letters: 


is 
be on 
darned for men deserted 
during the summer months. It 
“The shop is competent to execute or- 
ders without directions. You pack the 
bundle; we do the rest.” Up to this 
the shop has done mending 


adds: 


summer, 
for women only, but men have occa- 


} sionally applied, and it occurred to 
Mrs. Collier that many husbands 
whose wives were at the seashore 
might be glad to be kept mended 


during the vacation. One recent client, 


with a devoted but absent wife, re- 


| ceived his linen back from the laundry 


with various unseemly rents, the like 
of which he had years. 
His first impulse was the 
garments away, but his inherited New 
England thrift counseled deliberation. 
He appealed to a bachelor friend, who 
advised him to “send to the shop for 
a sewing woman and tell her what you 


not seen for 


to throw 


want done.” “Great Scott!’ replied 
the victim, in other matters a shrewd 
business man, “that’s just the diffi- 
culty. Hanged if I know what ought 
to be done to them! I haven't seen a 
rip for twelve years, old man, and 
I’m out of training.” I+ was this ex- 


perience that led the shop to advertise 
its ability to do repairs without direc- 

“Hven 
ought 


tions. the most helpless hus- 


to tie 
Mrs. 
doing 


band be able to up a 


Col- 
large 


bundle,” 
and 
business. 


says the manager. 


lier her aids are a 


COLLEGE 


AND ALUMNAE. 
Wellesley College last year had 1209 


students from 45 States and Territories 


and six foreign countries. Smitn Coi- 
lege had 1482 students from 33 States 


Mount 


foreign ¢ 
711 

three 

had 


and five 
Holvoke 


States 


juntries. 


had students from 2 


foreign countries. 
134 


Vassar 


ind 


Mawr students from 22 


At 
limited 


Byrn 


the attendance h 


to 


States. as 


been since 1905 100) stu- 


cents. 


Miss Anna Pritchitt of Louisvilie 
Ky., 25 years of age, was lately ap- 
pointed to the chair of economics at 
Wellesley. She will be the youngest 


member of the faculty. 


GARIBALDI’S GRANDDAUGHTER. 


Miss Italia Garibaldi, a granddaugh- 
ter of Gen. Garibaldi, has been placed 


in charge of the Methodist Girls’ 
Home School in Rome. It stands on 
the street named in honor of her dis- 


tinguished ancestor, and almost under 


the shacow of his statue. Miss Gari- 


baldi is a Methodist, and a graduate 
of the Crancon Institute in Rome. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


A missionary deaconess in Liberia 
has edited in the native dialect a book- 
let containing the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, the Doxology, and 
a number of hymns. Her work 
made harder the fact that 


was no written language to follow. 


was 


by there 


of Edge- 
a lit- 


Rev. Mabel McCoy Irwin 
moor, Del., edits “The Cradle,” 
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vices in the tent of the Equal Suffrage 
and W. C. T. U. at the 
(Neb.) Chautauqua. She 
on Equal Suffrage, 
Bible lesson “Eve Mary?” 
“The Woman of Corinth and her 
Veil,” and on various temperance top- 


Association 
Hastings 
has addresses a 


on or one 


on 


ics. Her address during August will 
be Ashland, Neb. 
“NO SERIOUS INJURY.” 


In England, recently, a woman who 
was living with man as his com- 
mon-law wife and had several chil- 
dren by him, discovered that he had 
another wife living, and that the 
second wife and her children had no 
She prosecuted him for 


a 


legal status. 


bigamy. The Recorder, before whom 
the case was brought, said that no 
serious injury had been sustained, 
and sentenced the man to a merely 
nominal punishment. Another case 
brought before him was that of a 
woman who had stolen a skirt. She 


received three years’ penal servitude. 
The suffragists in England are natur- 
ally calling to the matter 
as a new proof that women are not 
represented in the making or admin- 
of the 


attention 


istration laws. 





MRS. HOWE ANSWERS. MRS. 
HUMPHRY WARD. 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the 
dent of the New England Woman Ssuf- 
frage Association, has sent a letter to 


presi- 


the London Times in answer to Mrs. 
Humphry ‘Ward’s recent attack upon 
woman suffrage in America. Mrs. 


Howe has lived here for nearly 90) 
years, and she necessarily understands 
the American situation better than a 
transient English tourist. 

Mrs. Ward had written to the Times 
that the movement in this country 
was strong “in the second third of the 
19th century,” but almost 
extinct. Mrs. Howe 

“Nothing could be farther from the 


was now 


says: 


facts. In the second third of the 19th 
century. as I well remember, the 
movement was small and unpopular, 
and was the object of unlimited ridi- 
cule. It has grown steadily in num- 
bers and strength ever since. The 
change of sentiment in its favor 
among women has heen especially 
marked. The National American \Wo- 
man Suffrage Association grows in 


membership every year and its annual 
receipts have risen from 82,544 in IS02 


to $25,662 in 1907.” 

Mrs. Ward laid the alleged decline 
in the movement to “the organized 
opposition of women.” Mrs. Howe 
says: 

“The organized opposition among 
women to suffrage is very small com- 
pared with the organized movement 
of women in its favor. Out of our 46 
States, only four have anti-suffrage 
asso-iations. and two of these are al- 


most too small to be properly called 
associations. Tiny anti-suffrage ‘com- 
mittees’ exist in four States more. 
There are Suffrage Associations in 35 
States and several Territories 

“In New York, at the time of the 
last constitutional convention, the 
suffragists secured more than 3500,Q00 
signatures to their petitions; the anti- 
suffragists, only 15,000. The woman 


suffrage petitions presented to the re- 
cent constitutional convention in 
Michigan bore 175.4000» signatures. 
There were no petitions on the other 
side. In Chicago, not long ago, 97 or- 
ganizations, with an acgregate mem- 
bership of more than 10,000 women 
petitioned for a woman _ suffrage 
clause in the new city charter, while 
only one small organization of women 
petitioned against it. In Maine, lowa, 
Kansas—in short, in every’ State 
wnere petitions for suffrage and re- 
monstrances against it have been sent 
to the Legislature, the petitioners 
have always largely outnumbered the 
remonstrants. On the only occasion 
when the government took an official 
referendum among women on the sub- 


ject (in Massachusetts in 1895), the 
women’s vote was in favor of suf- 
frage, 25 to one. 

“In America, most women are as 
yet indifferent on the suffrage ques- 


tion: but, of those who take any lively 
interest in it either way, the great ma- 
jority are in favor. This has been 
demonstrated wherever the matter has 
been brought to a test.” 

Mrs. Howe quotes a large amount of 
show that woman suf- 


testimony to 








ments.” 
Mrs. Howe in conclusion: 
“We shall all agree that comparison 


says 


between the personnel of the two 
parties is to be avoided. Yet I must 
say that in the experience of many 


years I have always found the advo- 
cates of woman suffrage occupying 
higher moral ground than that held by 
their opponents. On the one side, I 
see the logic of justice carried to its 
inevitable conclusion. On the other 
I find a deep-down distrust of human 
nature, which, so far as it em- 
bodied in the ordinances of society, 
must always restrict its progress and 
deny its highest ideals. I am happy 


is 


in believing that woman suffrage, in 
so far as it already prevails in the 
Un..ed States, has come to stay. I 
feel assured that its domain will ex- 
tend itself with the spread of true 
principles of government, and _ their 
application to the issues of life.” 





HIS WIFE’S FLOWERS. 


of General 


is 


A touching incident 
Booth's 


As the car passed by a bank thickly 


motor-car tour recorded. 


covered with violets, the General asked 


the chauffeur to stop. “Pick me a 
bunch,” he said to his lieutenant. 
Looking at the flowers, he was silent 
for a moment, then the tears trickled 
down his cheek. He laid the posy 
down in silence. Only one old office: 


Wild violets were 
his wife’s favorite flowers. 


present understood. 


ELECTRICITY HELPS WOMEN. 


vee 


“Votes for women!” is the rallying- 
the militant 
who are struggling toward the goal of 
it, 
raise another note intended to call at- 


ery of ladies in England 


suffrage. Patterned after why not 
tention to the need of lifting the bur- 
the of 
This cry may well be “Motors 


for Women!”’ 


den on physical strength 
women? 
—motors to run the sew- 
ing-machines, the carpet-sweepers, the 
laundry apparatus of the home; mo- 
tors to operate the dishwashing, scrub- 
bing, and window-cleaning machines 
of the brighter future, when household 
drudgery shall be a thing of the past, 
and motors to drive all the machinery 


in every factory where women are 
employed. ‘Motors for women!” The 
slogan has an inspiring sound. Let 


the electrical manufacturers, the new- 
business champions, enlist the women 
of America under their banner. The 
phrase is not copyrighted. We offer it 


freely. May the welkin ring with it! 
—The Western Electrician. 
AN OBJECT LESSON. 
Irving Grinell tells of a woman who 


entered a barroom and = advanced 
quietly to her husband, as he sat 
drinking with three other men. She 
placed a covered dish on the table and 
said, “Thinkin’ ye’d be too busy to 
come home to suppel Jack, I've 
fetched it to ye here.’ She departed, 
and the man laughed awkwardly. Hé 
invited his friends to share the meal 
with him. Then he took the covei 
off the dish. The dish was empt) 
except for a slip of paper that read: 
“Hlere’s hopin’ ye'll enjoy yer supper 
It's the same as yer wife and bairns 
have at home.” 
WOMEN LAWYERS. 

In his new book on “Legal Phila- 
delphia,” Mr. Robert D. Coxe com- 
ments pleasantly upon his fifty ) vars’ 


acquaintance with the har in the City 


of Brotherly Love. Of women lawyers 


he says: 

“There are now some two thousand 
women at the American bar There 
have been failures, of course, in the 


ranks of feminine practitioners of law; 
but the majority of them have been 
those who undertood to make a 
cialty of divorce and criminal assign- 
ments. When they hold to the cleaner 
and more reputable business, they 
seem to survive and flourish. They are 
not, as yet, in every jurisdiction ac- 
corded fair and courteous treatment. 
They are obliged to fight their way, 
and it is, literally, as with men in this 
and other vocations, a survival of the 
fittest. More is apparently demanced 
of a woman at this stage of the experi- 
ment. She is still a novelty as 2 law- 
yer, and is expected to prove that h« 
calling is sure.” 


spe 





be the first woman ever given a dental 


in that State. 
Russell 


guve 


license 
Mrs 


year 


Sage during the 


past 


away more money for 


benevolent purposes than Andrew 


Carnegie, and than any other 


D. Rockefeller. 
given 


more 


person except John 


Over S30,.000.000 was Sy womer 
during the year for philanthropic ob- 
jects. . 


Miss 
pointed 


Becker 
claim 


has been 


ind 


Rose ap- 
United 


Missouri. 


a agent 


State pension attorney for 


She has been well known as a busi- 


st. 
a notary publie and 


ness woman in Louis for some 


years, being both 


an insurance agent. 


Miss Helen M. a 
history of the women’s club movement 


Winslow began 


in the July number of the New Eng- 


land Magazine (Boston), which will 


continue serially for several months, 
Those who know of early clubs not 
fully written up will confer a favor 


by sending such information to her at 
Shirley, Mass. 


Mrs. Champ Clark, one of the most 


popular of the wives of Democratic 


(‘ongressmen, has achieved a reputa- 


writer of short stories and 
of life. 
She is devoting her time just now to 
effort, a 


of autobiography, devoted to character 


tion as 


a 


sketches Missour! “cracker” 


her most serious literary sort 
sketches of public men and celebrated 
whom she has met during 
her long residence in the national cap- 
ital 


personages 


Mme. Curie works constantly in her 


laboratory, making radium, which is 
now worth $40,000,000 a pound. But, 


as no more than a pin head of it has 
ever been made at a time, it does not 
great deal a commer- 
As a 
it invaluable. 
material to 
Fortunately, some of the 
offset 


metals found in the by-product. 


amount to a as 
laboratory acces- 
Car- 


get a 


cial product. 


sory, however, is 


loads of are used 


tiny lump. 
expense is by the sale of rare 
England is 
a motor om- 


Miss C. 
the first 
nibus 


de H 
woman driver of 
She the only 
take the examination 
neering recently held by the city and 
London, and easily captured 
and that. 
proficiency given by 
Club. She 
her own car in 
to have 
matters 


Benest of 


was woman to 


for motor engi- 
guilds of 
hoth the 
for 
the 


driver’s certificate 
mechanical 
Royal Automobile 
motoring with 
Wight, and 


mechanical 


learned 
the Isle of is said 
rare facility in 


Miss Ruby Abrams, a girl of twenty, 


graduated this summer at the head of 
the art class at Cooper Institute, New 
York, with «a record of having won 
four prizes during her course This 
gifted girl is deaf, and until a few 
year ago was also dumb, She has 
been an art student ever since’ she 


eruduated at the head of her class, six 


years ago, at the Institution for the 
Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes 
She is an example of how talent and 
determination may overcome the most 
serious handicaps 

Mrs. Sallie Engle, only sister of 
John W. Kern, Democratic candidate 
for vice-president, lives on a farm 
seven miles from Roanoke, Va. She 
learned of her brother’s nomination 
when she came to Roanoke market 
with a wagon load of vegetables and 
fruit. Mrs. Engle is described as a 


soft-voiced, sweet-faced woman, about 


sixty years old. She is well educated, 
is 
Vir- 


and a good business manager. She 


the wife of Isaac Engle, a sturdy 
ginian, but she does all the selling and 


buying. She has for twenty-five years 


been a familiar and popular figure on 
the market square, where she comes 
with her wagon loaded with supplies 
from the Engle vegetable patches, or- 
chard, dairy and smokehouse. Winter 
and summer, Mrs. Engle is seen on 
the market square, in or near her 
wagon, three or four times a week. 
Her produce is much sought after, and 
always brings the highest market 
price 
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GREAT AWAKENING IN TURKEY. 





Y.eldinz 
Turks, 


cease. 


Young 


Wonders will ne.er 


to pressure from the 


and especially frem the army, the Sul- 





tan of Turkey has issued a decree 
granting his subjects a constitution | 
and a Parliament, and proclaiming! 


freedom of the press, the abolition of 
reforms. 
“Red Sul- 


torture, and other modern 
“Abdul the 
the organizer of countless mas- 


in- 


Damned,” the 
ton,” 
sacres and atrocities, 
evitable, and announces the 
of daylight to what has been the dark- 
Europe. After having 
made himself so hated that for 
he has hardly dared to venture out of 
his palace for feir of assassination, he ! 
the 


Sul- | 


bows to the 
idmission 
est corner of 
years 


cheered by thousands in 
streets. He has the 
tan that Turkey has had for 500 years; 
but now the Armenians are recalling a 
prophecy long current among them— 
most unlikely- 
during the 
last years of his reign, Abdul Hamid 
would be the most popular of all the 


is now 


been worst 


an unaccountable and 


seeming prophecy—that 





Sultans. 

Of course, he has granted these con- | 
cessions not from any progressive | 
ideas on his own pmrt, but purely 





from fear. He would retract them tu- | 
morrow, if he dared, just as the Czar | 
has already taken back all the liber- 
he proclaimed to the Rus- 
time ago under the in 


But the persons 


that 
short 


ties 
Sians a 
fluence of terror. 
best informed as to the Turkish situa- 
tion believe the Sultan will not be abie 


to go back upon this advance step, 





however much he may wish to do so. 
The Young Turks have devoted their 
propaganda work direct!y to the soi- 
diers; they now have the army behind 





their demand for a constitutional gov- 
ernment, and in Turkey the army con- 


trols the situation. The Sultan is 
very astute, as well us very timid. 
He saw that it was time to surren- 


der, if he wished to escape the deluge 
It is a great thing to know when to 
The Sultan nas shown him- 
particular. 


give way. 
self keen-sighted in 
Both the Czar and Mr. Asquith might 
take a lesson from him. 

A delightful feature of the uprising 
in Turkey is that it is shared by the 
It is not long since the Mo- 


this 


women. 
hammedan women in Russia sent pe- 
titions to the Mohammedan members 
of the Douma, asking for the ballot, 
and for relief from the despotic au- 
thority of their husbands. It was re- 
ported that they were organizing socie- 
ties with the motto: “Down with the 
chadra!” (the veil). Now it is an- 
mounced that all Turkey the 
women are discarding their veils, and 
taking part with uncovered faces in 
the street demonstrations of the men 
to celebrate the new liberties. More- 
over, the men cheer the unveiled wo- 
men wherever they one. On 
every side smiling faces are seen in- 
stead of the ancient sombre veils. 

The dispatches say: 

The most remarkable feature of the 
political unheaval in Turkey has been 
the participation of hundreds of thou- 
sands of women, who emerged from 
the privacy ofthe harems, tore off their 
veils and marched bravely through 
the streets. The first women to aban- 
don veils were those at Monastir, the 
hot bed of the revolution. The com- 
mand of the Koran that women should 
appear veiled was canceled by a Mos- 
lem priest, who issued his proclama- 
tion from the mosque. “We will help 
to make the world beautiful by this 
act,” the priest declared. Many Te- 
markable scenes greeted the radical 
change, but without exeeption the in- 
novation is approved. 

The Orient, that had stood immova- 


ble for centuries, untouched by change 
—that even a month azo seemed like- 
ly to remain stationary for eenturies 
yet to come—is now fairly afloat on 
the current of progress. Kk is as if 
what had been supposed to be a deep- 
rooted, solid mountain of ice had 
turned out to be only a huge iceberg, 
and was now sailing majestically 
forth into the Gulf Stream—destined 
to go with it, faster or slower accord- 


over 


see 


end to melt away in the sun. To those 
of us who have been interested in the 
Armenian question, and have gained 
some idea of the ghastly crimes and 
cruelties of which the Turkish Empire 
has been the theatre for generations, 
it seems almost too good to be true. 
But “too good to be true” is a 
phrase mot only blasphemous but ridi- 
culous. 

The advocates 
and of all other 
may well thank God and take courage. 
The liberty the 
air, winning the 
those 


suffrage, 
reforms, 


of woman 
righteous 
spirit of s abroad in 
and is victories in 


most unexpected places, even 


which have been looked upon for ages 
is the last strongholds of tyranny, the 


most impregnable fastnesses of con- 
servatism As Mrs. Chapman Catt 
well said in her address at the Inter- 


national Congress in Amsterdam: 
forces which 
and against 
armies struggle in 
and woman suf- 
In the long run 
the victory 


irresistible 
liberty, 


“There 
mate for 
which kings and 
vain Man suffrage 
frage are such forces, 
it cannot matter where 
came earliest, since our cause is not 
national, byt international. The gains 
will always follow the path of least 
resistance, and a fortunate combina- 
tion of political conditions may dis- 
close it at the most unexpecied times 
ard in the most undreamed of places. 
The workers of every country must 
be watchful and prepared to seize the 
opportunity when it offers. Every vic- 
tory gnined adds momentum to the 
whole movement.” 


are 
human 


A. S. B. 


INSURANCE FOR WOMEN. 


LIFE 


Three things woman wage- 
earner should do if possible: 
First: Save 


care of herself in 


every 
enough money to take 
her old 
Save enough to care for her 


age. 

Second: 
children and dependents in case she 
dies. 


Third: 
self and her dependents in case she or 


Save enough to care for her- 


they are sick. 

Until recently the cost of life insur- 
ance’ has made it difficult to du 
so. But, thanks to Louis D. Brandeis, 


very 


women can now buy an insurance and 
annuity policy at a greatly reduced 
price through the agency of Massachu- 
setts Savings Banks. We publish by 
the following letter: 
H. B. 8B. 


Editors Woman's Journal: — 

Our new _  savings-bank insurance 
plan is now in practical operation, The 
bank at Whitman issued its first pol- 
icy, June 22. The People’s Savings 
Bank of Brockton will soon follow, 
and the opening of insurance Cepart- 
ments is being considered by still 
others. The enclosed pamphlet pre- 
pared by the State Actuary, entitled: 
“Who will pay your wages when you 
are old and gray?” shows the plan in 
operation. 

We are already in a position to give 
our experiment an adequate test; and 
it is not important whether other sav- 
ings banks join our ranks quickly or 
not, because of the system of agencies 


his permission 


for which the statute provides. Any 
savings and insurance bank may es- 


tablish an agency with any other sav- 
ings banks, and also any number of 
private agencies anywhere within the 
State. We are proposing to have em- 
ployers of labor, large and small, such 
welfare institutions as the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
settlement houses and charity organi- 
zations, take such agencies, and in 
some form get agencies established 
with the labor unions. 

Our plan is to make the facilities for 
saving, if possible, as numerous as the 
facilities now are for wasting money; 
to have more agencies for the insut- 
ance and annuity departments than 
there are liquor licenses granted in the 
Commonwealth. 

Although only a month has passed 
since the issue of the first policy, we 
have applications for agencies at the 
Whitman Bank, from the Commou- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Company, the 
Regal Shoe Company, W. H. McElwain 
Company, Filene’s, Henry Siegel Com- 


pany, the Laboratory Kitchen, the 
Boston Bookbinding Company, the 
Woman's Trade Union League, and 
others. 


A marked lessening of industrial tn- 
surance evils is therefore in sight; but 
I consider our movement of far 
greater significance, as offering an 
American solution of the problem of 
providing for wage-earners a system 
of old-age annuities. The German 
compulsory system is not possible with 
us, even if it were desirable. The 
English old-age pension charged upon 
general taxation is possible here, but 
is highly uncesirable. Our Massachu- 
setts plan of voluntary old-age annui- 
ties offers an alternative in harmony 
with our traditions and institutions. 
This voluntary system for wage-earn- 
ers in private employments should be 
supplemented by a compulsory system 
of old-age annuities for State and mu- 
nicipal employees. The amount re- 
served from wages of public employees 
should also be cared for through the 
savings banks. This, on the one hand, 





ing to circumstances, but sure in the 








would avoid the State becoming the 
great controller of capital, and on the 
other, would insure a much higher rate 
of interest om the money reserved than 
it would be possible for the State it- 
self to allow. 

All that we need at present is a 
thorough campaign of education, both 
within the Commonwealth and with- 
out it. 

Won't you undertake a campaign in 
the Woman's Journal to assist our 
cause? 

Louis LD. Brandeis. 

St., Boston. 
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WHY WOMEN OPPOSE. 
Many peop!e cppose woman suffrage, 
few women have arrayed 
against it, 
women remain apparently indifferent. 
But the same has been true of every 
class of men subjected to personal and 
the world 


because a 


themselves while most 


political disabilities since 
As Jefferson reminds us in the 
Declaration of American 
dence, “All experience hath shown that 
to suffer, 
while than to 
right the 
forms to which they are accustomec.” 
In no country, anywhere, have revolu- 
tions been effected with the active co- 


began, 


Indepen- 


are more disposed 


sufferable, 


mankind 
evils are 


themselves by abolishing 


operation of a majority of the class to 
be freed. So powerful is the force of 
habit, so seductive are the daily asso- 
ciations of thought and that 
the average victim of injustice is un- 
of his and ac- 
cepts his lot without 
Indeed, the more complete 


action, 
conscious disabilities, 
question or re- 
sentment. 
the subjugation the more stolid is the 
contentment. Probably no class of 
Chinese women are today so averse to 
change as these whose feet have been 
Aversion to radi- 
greatest 


crippled in infancy. 


cal change is apparently 


nmong those who most need it and 
will derive from it the greatest benefit. 

This attitude of minc is not peculiar 
It has been shown by men 
in every human ad- 
vancement, physical, mental, or moral. 
The mass of African bondsmen in the 
United States, prior to their emancipa- 
tion, showed very little discontent 
with their lot. The fugitive slave 
fleeing north from his master, was the 
exception, and impelled 
by some personal injury and 


to women. 


movement for 


was usually 
ment. 

Progress always with 
minority, who instillinto the reluctant 
divine leaven of discon- 
required “a long train of 


begins the 
the 
tent. It 
abuses and usurpations” to goad the 


masses 


ioval American colonies into a de- 
mand for incependence. And it was 
only a shocking tragedy of insanity 


and child-murder by a victim of excep- 
tional marital tyranny that enabled 
Massachusetts suffragists, after a half- 
century’s refusal, to wring from an 
inert Legislature for married mothers 
an equal right with their husbands to 
the legal care and custody of their 
minor children. 

Let no one feel discouraged, there- 
fore, by the lingering inactivity of 
many women and the perverse oppo- 
sition of a very few. The rosy dawn 
is in the sky. The sun has already 
risen on the rocky mountain heights, 
and will soon make its appearance on 
the plains and valleys below. 

H. B. B. 





SCARCITY OF TEACHERS. 


“Any superintendent or principal 
who has commenced to look for high 
school teachers for September must 
already be impressed with the short- 
ness of the visible supply. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in the case of men. 
The reason is not far to seek. For in- 
stance, in a certain botany class of 
seniors at the University of Michigan, 
there are 29 men, Twenty-seven of 
them will enter the forestry service on 
graduation, at an initial salary of 
$1,000 a year and expeuses, while not 
one man graduates from the Univer- 
sity this year expecting to teach biolo- 
gy or physiography. Several men 
equally’ well trained who expect to 
teach next year said to the writer that 
they hoped to begin at $800. Now, 
why should a man who is willing to 
take up the most important and much 
needed work of teaching be called 
upon to donate $200 a year to the com- 
munity in which he works? Is it not 
about time that the school districts of 
the State began to support their 
schools, instead of requiring the 
teacher to shoulder a larger part of 
the expense than the heaviest tax- 
payer in the district? Isn’t it about 
time that the cities built their own 
buidiings and made their own im- 
provements, instead of withholding 25 
per cent. of the teachers’ salaries to do 
it with? There was a time when the 
cream of each year’s graduating 
classes became teachers as a matter of 


resent- | 





course. That time is past. Unless 
our boards of education and our peo- 
ple in general realize this change, and 
meet it with an advance in wages 
commensurate with the improved in- 
dustrial conditions and the advancea 
cost of living, we shall soon have in 
our schools, as a rule, only the culls, 
the misfits and left-overs. Teachers 
should have a share in the general 
prosperity that the schools have 
created, and we hope that it wil] be 
realized in time.”’ So writes a super- 
intendent of schools in a recent issue 
of the “Schoolmaster,” a monthly 
magazine written by the school-teach- 
ers of Michigan. And, if pay is so in- 
adequate for the men, how much 
poorer still it is for the women! 





THE ALBERT HALL MEETING. 


We promised our readers a report 
of the speeches at the great Albert 
Hall meeting in London, which fol- 


lowed the procession arranged by the 
National Unton of Women’s Suffrage 


Societies. They will be read with 
much interest. 
Albert Hall holds about 15,000 per- 


sons, and every available seat had been 
sold. While the audience waited for 
the procession to arrive, they beguiled 
the time by singing suffrage songs. The 
organist was Mrs, Layton, the first 
woman to be admitted to the Roya! 
College of Musicians. 

The arrival of any especially popu- 
lar person, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. . Des- 


pard, M'ss Irene Miller, the latest re- 
leased prisoner (daughter of Mrs 
Florence Fenwick Miller), ete., was 


generally hailed by the striking up of 
“For a jolly good fellow,” or 
some other appropriate air. 

The great procession filed in, and 
the banners were grouped in pictur- 
esque array at the back of the stage. 

Mrs. Fawcett, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Women’s Suffrage So- 
cieties, presided, and on the platform 
were Lady Henry Somerset, Lady 
Frances Balfour, president of the Lon- 
don Society for Women’s. Suffrage: 
Rev. Anna Shaw, president of the N. 
A. W. S. A.; Mrs. Despard, president 
of the Women’s KFreedom League; Mrs. 
Hodgett, president of the Women’s Co- 
operative Guild; Mr. H, Y. Stanger, 
M. P., who introduced the Women’s 
Enfranchisement Bill into the House 
of Commons; Mr. Philip Snowden, M. 
P., and Mrs. Snowden; Mr. Cameron 
Corbett, M. P., and Mrs. Corbett; Mr. 
Walter McLaren, Dr. Sophie Bryant, 
Mrs. How-Martyn, Mrs. Billington 
Greig, Miss Irene Miller, Mrs. Shep- 
pard, Miss Emily Davies, Miss Pal- 
liser, Mrs. Broadley Read, Mrs. Maud, 
Miss Cicely Hamilton, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Miss I. O. Ford, Miss Cor- 
bett, Miss Frances Sterling and many 
others. 


she’s 


Mrs. Fawcett’s Speech. 
Mrs. Faweett said that that mag- 
nificent demonstration filled  tneir 


hearts with hopefulness and courage, 
and seemed to bring within measurable 
distance the day of their final triumph. 
She had upon the table a whole sheaf 
of telegrams and letters from friends 
who were with them in spirit. A Lib- 
eral worker had given them £50 ($250) 
towards the expenses of the demon- 
stration. (Cheers.) They knew that 
she (Mrs. Fawcett) was with them 
heart and soul. She thought that this 
was the greatest cause in the world, 
and she desired most earnestly to beg 
every one of them to dedicate taeir 
lives to its success. 

Lady Henry Somerset’s Speech. 

Iady Henry Somerset said she was 
present to represent the old-fashioned 
woman. This was appropriate from 
the fact that it was now nearly a 
quarter of a century since she gave 
her loyal adherence to the belief that 
women should have the yote. It was 
perhaps because of her old-fashioned 
notions that she held so strongly the 
belief that to grant the vote to wo- 
men, far from putting them outside 
the sphere in which they were called 
to move, would enable them to carry 
out the better the very lines for which 
she believed woman was specially des- 
tined. She was not in accord with 
many of the methods which had been 
recently used in order to push their 
principle into the ranks of practical 
politics. (Hisses and cheers.) She had 
a deep reverence for all who were 
willing to suffer for their opinions, 
and this would make her refrain even 
from criticising actions which she 
could not honestly endorse, were it 
not that she felt that a large portion 
of the public associated their claim 
with actions they deprecated and 
called unwomanly; but they who be- 
lieved in being womanly first and af- 
terwards what they would, felt strong- 
ly that their attitude was in no way 
incompatible with their insistence on 
the right to vote. That insistence did 
not necessarily mean that they were 
to adopt the methods of that persis- 
tent and annoying sprite Tinker Bell, 
so-called in modern drama, (Cheers.) 
Nevertheless, she did not for one mo- 
ment waver in her belief that what 
they asked was justice, a justice that 


| 








would eventually be granted to wo- 
man. 

She believed in women’s suffrage 
because she was old-fashioned enough 
to hold that the cry that woman’s 
place was in the home was funda- 
mentally a right one, and that her life 
was dedicated to the welfare of chil- 
dren and to the right ordering of 
those things that pertained to social 
life. Her belief in the suffrage for 
women had long been rooted and 
grounded chiefly in the fact that they 
had to face the changes that had come 
over woman's position and woman’s 
work, and with these changes they 


| had to readapt their methods in order 


to give her the same influence and the 
same power which she _ formerly 
owned and had a right to possess. 
The child was taken by the State, edu- 
cated by the State, and the Staie was 
answerable for the up-bringing of the 
great mass of the children of the land. 
If woman's individual power to edu- 
cate her children was gone, at any 
rate she should have the possibility of 
choosing those who were to take that 
responsibility, and to rob a woman of 
the vote was to rob her of one of the 
chief means that she had of carrying 
out that calling which they professed 
to believe tu be her distinctive right. 
(Cheers.) 

Woman was dumb as to the condi- 
tions that ruled the labor market, 
dumb as to the possibility of express- 
ing views to which she had a per.ect 
right if she was to be the producer of 
the industries of the world: as a beast 
of burden she was dumb under her 
load. A woman had to pay the penal- 
ty of all her offences; sentences were 
passed upon her, and yet she had no 
voice in the jurisdiction of the coun- 
try. 

No women would vote as a 
solid body. There would never be a 
phalanx of an army of women against 
the phalanx of an army of men. The 
woman movement, as it was called, 
was no accident, but the gradual ree- 
ognition of the race which was begin- 
ning to perceive the more perfect ex- 
pression of life, that man and woman 
were incomplete without each other 
und that the qualities of both were 
needed in order to bring any system 
to perfection. (Cheers.) 

Flowers for Mrs. Fawcett. 


ever 


Miss Frances Sterling, on behalf of 
fellow-workers with Mrs. Fawcett, 
presented her with a gift of flowers as 
a tribute of love and admiration on 
the completion of her 40th consecutive 
year of work as one of their great 
leaders. Some 30 ladies, representing 
the different branches of the Union 
throughout the country, then filed past 
Mrs. Fawcett, each presenting her 
with a bouquet of flowers, the incident 
being marked by a spontaneous ovt- 
burst of cheering. Mrs. Fawcett, in 
acknowledging the gift, expressed the 
hope that it would not be long before 
the goal at which they had all aimed 
would be reached. Theirs was as 
great a work as the world had ever 
seen. Thousands of men and women 
had laid down their lives for smaller 
causes than theirs. She did not ask 
them to lay down their lives; she 
asked from them a more continuous 
effort. She asked them to live, and 
to devote all their powers of mind and 
heart to the success of the great cause 
to which they had pledged themselves 
and to which they pledged themselves 
anew that day. (Cheers.) 

The audience rose en masse to greet 
Mrs. Faweett, and the organ played. 


Mrs. Despard’s Speech. 


Mrs. Despard said their gathering 
meant the showing forth in visible 
form of that which had been growing 
up here in tumult and in storm, and 
there in silence and concentration— 
everywhere in the British Isles, far 
away in the Western nations, and 
even in the dim immemorial East— 
the great icea of the emancipation of 
women which was going to revolu- 
tionize the world. It was a sign and 
symbol of that new order, under 
which the idea of the oneness 
of all society would come forth into 
life and action. Not until men and 
women stood together in the State as 
in the family would they see the 
coming of the golden era fer which 
they waited. It would strengthen 
them in their faith if they believed 
that it was natural, that it was in the 
line of evolution, and that it was 
bound to come. Those who urged 
them to wait were speaking pusillani- 
mously, and were keeping back their 
strong sisters from their true work. 
(Hear, hear.) To grapple with the ills 
of oppression, sweating, and of unfed 


children they needed as their first 
weapon freedom—educational, indus- 
trial, and economic. (Cheers.) De- 


monstrations were of enormous value 
as giving visible proof of the power 
that was behind women. But there 
was something more impressive than 
demonstrations. A number of socie- 
ties, differing in their opinions as to 
methods, in political opinions, and in 
creeds, having thus joined together, 
must spread their net over the British 
Isles and have a branch in every place 
in the Kingdom. They must show 
Parliamentary candidates that they 
meant business. All this required 
money, enthusiasm, patience, and a 
readiness to sacrifice themselves in 
every possible way, but it must be 
done. They must remind the Govern- 
ment, whatever Government was in 
power, that women were not to be 
trifled with. And then they would 
come within measurable cistance of 
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the day when they would be able to 
meet together in the Albert Hall re- 
joicing in that they were able to stand 
together with their brother men and 


to strive constitutionally for that 
political power through which alone 
they could help forward that better 
time of which she had _ spoken. 
(Cheers.) 
Women Co-operators. 

Mrs. Hodgett, speaking as presi- 
dent of the Women’s Co-operative 


Guild and as the representative on 


this occasion of the working-class 
women, said that the co-operative 


movement set an example to the 
whole world by admitting women to 
equal rights with men. Women were 
elected to its committees and took 
an active part in promoting the pros- 
perity of its various’ societies. 
Trained co-operative women as they 
were, they fully realized the value of 
the vote, seeing how helpless they 
were when questions affecting their 
movement came before Parliament. 
Co-operators, having declared at their 
annual congress at Newport in favor 
of the principle of women’s suffrage, 
would continue to agitate until they 
got it. (Cheers.) 
Anna Shaw’s Soeech. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw was introduced 
as having been born on the banks of 
the Tyne. The Daily News says: 
“She got to the heart of the meeting 
by her opening words. Addressing 
the audience as_ fellow-countrymen 
and fellow-countrywomen, she _re- 
minded them of the historic signal of 
the man whose monument they had 
passed on their way through Trafal- 
gar square.” 

“Let me give you a new version,” 
she proceeded. “It is this: English- 
women expect every Englishman to 
do justice to women. It is the only 
way by which men themselves can 
become free. It is impossible for 
women to be just to men so long as 
men are incapable of being just to 
women.” She went on to say that 
the main service of society was the 
service of the home. “But how can 
women render home its fullest ser- 
vice when so much that is wrought 
within the house is overturned after 
the child passes outside the house? 
If the mother cannot follow her own 
son or walk by the side of her daugh- 
ter in the pathways of life, her moth- 
erhood fails in the culminating ser- 
vice of motherhood. There is no 
relation in life where the ballot would 
not mean power to women. The bal- 
lot is an absolutely essential right, 
which every woman must possess in 
order that she may protect herself 
as mother, as teacher, as toiler, and 
even as an outcast of society.” 

Instead of raising a barrier be- 
tween the sexes, as women were 
charged with doing, they were seek- 
ing to draw away the centuries-old 
division that had separated men and 
women. The warfare of today was 
not on the battlefield, but in the ser- 
vice of the home, and women claimed 
the right to be fitted for that ser- 
vice in the full recognition of their 
rights of citizenship. 

This was a fight for English men 
as well as for English women. Chil- 
dren inherited not alone from their 
parents but equally from society, and 
while it was the duty of men and wo- 
men to give their children a splendid 
organic inheritance, it was a duty of 
society to give the race the best possi- 
ble social inheritance. (Cheers.) The 
vote was needed not alone to protect 
those who paid taxes, but also to pro- 
tect human character and human 
souls, and this could be done not in 
any one building, whether home or 
church, but wherever human activities 
were called forth. (Cheers.) “When 
you are free in England,” said Miss 
Shaw, “come and help us in the 
United States. We shall need you. 
(Cheers.) Don’t despair even if your 
Government should forget you this 
year. It is not so important that you 
should win the victory as it is for 
every soul to answer for itself—How 
did I fight?’ (Loud cheers.) 

A “Squeezable Prime Minister.” 

Lady Frances Balfour said they 
had finished their procession and 
were now going back to their work 
for the cause. The procession was 
an appeal, as usual, to the eye of the 
men. (Laughter.) For themselves, it 
was to impress afresh upon them the 
way in which they should work; per- 
suaded themselves, persuasive to all 
they met; seeking peace as much as 
in them lay—(laughter)—with all 
men; cheerfully determined never to 
turn their backs upon the march 
which they had begun that day. 
Their last procession had been in the 
time of a Scotch Prime Minister, who 
was an ardent and convinced believ- 
er in their cause. (Cheers.) Their 
second procession had been in the 
day of an English Prime Minister 
who had at least shown himself of 
that material of which motor tires 
were made, and which could be 
squeezed. (Laughter and cheers.) 
Let them continue that process of 
peaceful squeezing: and whether the 
Prime Minister remained in office, or 
whether they had again a Scotch 
Prime Minister who was a convinced 
ally of their cause, let them be deter- 
mined to go forward, but remember- 
ing always that they were to trust no 
leader, set or faction, but to trust 
alone in the justice and truth of their 
cause. (Cheers.) Every omen was 
with them. They had won the Derby 
and the Oaks. (Laughter and cheers. 
Apparently each of these races had 
been won by a mare.) .The day had 








been perfect for their work, and when 
that third procession compassed | 
again the walls of London on Sunday 
week, they trusted that it would be 
under the same favorable auspices. 
Forward, then, till they were free | 
citizens in a free country, for ne 
common weal, in the Commonwealth. 
(Loud cheers.) 


women who went with their husbands 
to the Crimea. Yesterday ler body 
was carried to the grave by non-com- 
missioned officers of the Robin Hood 
Rifles, the coffin being covered with 
the Union Jack. Nearly seventy 
Crimean and Indian Mutiny veterans 
attended the funeral.—London Daily 
Mail. 
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HARRIET TUBMAN. 





HARRIET, THE MOSES OF na 


PEOPLE. 
wane 
Rev. G. C. Carter, superintendent | 
of the Harriet Tubman Home and/| 
Training School at Auburn, N. Y., | 
writes: | 
| 


“Harriet, the Moses of her People,” 
was the title given to the second} 
book written about Harriet Tubman | 
by Mrs. Bradford of Rochester, N. Y. | 

The book tells the story of her life. | 
One should read it to get any idea of | 
the labors and self-sacrifice of this | 
truly great woman. As we look 
backward 70 years, it seems almost 
impossible that any human being 
should perform such daring deeds. 
How she risked her health, her free- 
dom, and even her life, not for herself 
but for others of her race! I have never 
met with any one in all my travels 
who seemed to be so entirely forgetful 
of self as Harriet Tubman. Whether 
piloting runaway slaves to Canada or 
acting as scout for the Union army in 
the Civil War, or gathering food in 
later years to feed the hungry at her 
house, it was that same self-forget- 
fulness. Her whole life was given to 
relieve the distressed, to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, and to 
shelter the homeless. 

Strange as it may seem, she is still | 
caring for others, though she is near- 
ly 95 years old. Aunt Harriet, as she 
is known by her people, has at her 
home an old man who depends on 
her for his daily bread, and an old | 


lady totally blind who has no other | 


home. A large number of men and 
women in this and other States, when 
they were small children, were 
brought up by Aunt Harriet. As the 
outcast of Israel gathered to David 
to be befriended and sheltered, so 
many of the unfortunate found a 
home at Mrs. Tubman’s house. 

Now she is old, few have time to 


stop and see how Aunt Harriet is 
getting along. Mrs. Tubman’s only 
brother (that she knows anything 


about) is dependent on her. The blind 
woman and the old man referred to 
all eat at her table. She can no longer 
go out and bring in money, and the 
small pension she receives from the 
government is about all she has to 
depend on for support. Her little 
place of seven acres was once the re- 
source by which she fed so many. 
Then she raised pigs, chickens and 
ducks. She sold vegetables, fruit and 
milk from her cows. Through old age 
and other causes, she is deprived of 
these helps. Many of her former 
friends have forgotten her; hence ner 
condition. 

If there is anyone to whom the 
words of Jesus will apply, it is to Har- 
riet Tubman: “Come, ye blessed of 
my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was an hungered 
and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink, I was a 
stranger and ye took me in; naked 
and ye clothed me; I was sick and ye 
visited me: I was in prison, and ye 
came unto me.” 

If anyone who reads these lines de- 
sires to cheer the heart of Harriet 
Tubman in her old age, and to con- 
tribute for her personal benefit, they 
can send such contributions to Mr. 
John Osborne at the corner of South 
and Swift streets, Auburn, N. Y. The 
Osbornes have always been interested 
in Harriet Tubman, and will see that 
Aunt Harriet gets what is sent to her. 

Auburn, N. Y. 





A WOMAN BURIED WITH MILI- 
TARY HONORS. 


The unusual spectacle was witnessed 
at Nottingham yesterday of 2 woman 
being buried with military honors. 
Mrs. Ann Milne, whose husband was a 
sergeant major in the Eighth Hussars, 





was the last survivor of Nottingham 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The New Encyclopedia of Social Re- 
form, Edited py W. D. P. Bliss. 
Entirely revised and reset. Large 


Ociavo, 1,521 pages. New York and 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
Cloth, $7.50; Sheep, $9.50; Halt 
Morocco, $12; Full Morocco, $14; all 
net. 


London. 
1908, 


This is an elaborate compilation of 
facts and figures and history for the 
use of workers in social reform. It is 
the work of more than 180 specialists, 
each writing on his own subject. The 
aim has been to give, on all the broad 
range of social effort, “the experience 
of the past, the facts of the present, 
and the proposals for the future.” 
Brief biographies of living workers 
have been, wherever possible, submit- 
ted to them for revision. Historical 
and statistical articles have been pre- 
pared and revised by adequate author- 
ties. The idea, throughout, has been 
to give information by specialists to 
readers who are not specialists. 

This mass of information is made ac- 
cessible by a grouping of subjects al- 
phabetically, also by an index, From 
“Abandoned Farms’ to Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations, from 
“Abraham” to Zueblin, the subjects 
march in orderly procession, for ready 
reference, 

It is wonderful how much can be 
learned by referring to each special 


; subject under consideration. For in- 


stance, how little we realize that 10U 
fatal accidents occur daily in the 
United States—32,000 to 35,000 fatali- 
ties annually among male workers; 
that more than 200,000 persons under- 
go temporary or permanent disable- 
ment every year. Most of these lacera- 
tions, burns, cuts, bruises, sprains, 
fractures, and other injuries occur to 
men engaged in American industrial 
pursuits, withou. any fault on their 
part. Some industries are more dan- 
gerous than others. Dr. Josiah Strong 
points out that ‘‘our peaceful vocatious 
cost more lives every two days than 
we lost in battle during our war with 
Spain. In these piping times of peace 
we kill every four years more people 
than all who fell in battle on both 
sides during the four years of our Civil 
War.” But we make no provision as 
a rule for the injured, nor for the 
widows and orphans who _ survive 
them. How few are aware of this 
frightful injustice! So with the enor- 
mous cost of crime, four times greater 
than our expenditure on education. So 
with the amazing war expenses in- 
curred by our government, which U. S. 
Senator Hale estimates as 70 per cent. 
of our annual revenues. This book is 
a mine of information, and should be 
in the library of everyone who wants 
to know the causes of poverty and of 
the brevity of human life. Ours is a 
very imperfect civilization, in which 
one-half of our children die from pre- 
ventible causes pefore they reach ma- 
turity, and in which we are exhaust- 
ing the resources of a virgin continent 
without enabling millions of toilers to 
enjoy healthful conditions or to ac- 
cumulate property. A study of this 
book will help to explain the causes of 
social disorder and suggest methods of 
amelioration. 

The compilers of this encyclopedia 
have necessarily noted only a few lives 
of those who have secured national 
recognition, and have had to pass by 
many. In statistics they have gone to 
the best sources. But they remind us, 
it is “like an endeavor to count the 
blossoms of spring.’’ Wherever possi- 
ble they have made use of governmen- 
tal and official figures in preference to 
others fuller and more recent, but less 
reliable. 

On the woman’s movement it con- 
tains articles on women’s trade union 
leagues, clubs, wages and economic 
conditions, but none on woman suf- 
frage. On this important topic it is 


much less rull and complete than could 
be desired. On charities and cuiid 
labor it is more diffuse. On temper- 
ance, peace and arbitration there are 
suggestive summaries. But the multi- 
plicity of topics makes their adequate 
presentation in a single work imp ss.- 
|ble. A birdseye view is all that can 
be afforded. Taken as a whole tae 
work is invaluable. H. B. B. 


Grammar and Its Reasons. For stu- 
dents and teachers of the English 
tongue. By Mary Hall Leonard, New 
York, A. S. Barnes & Co., 1908. 
| This is not a text book of English 
grammar in the ordinary sense. It is 
a series of essays, dealing with the 
more important parts of English 
grammar and with the development of 
| grammar itself as a science since the 
invention of printing and the growth 
of modern literature. The aim has 
been to throw light upon an unpopu- 
lar subject, but there has been no ef- 
| fort to make it comprehensible to ele- 











mentary students, It cannot take the | 


place of a text-book for lower grade 
schools, but it is well worthy of study 
by teachers, college students, normal 
and high school pupils, and all who 
look forward to teaching English 
or are specially interested in the lan- 
guage. Hi. B. B. 
Light in Dark Places at Panama, by 
Broadway 
Fully il- 


an Isthmian Stenographer. 
New York, 


Publishing Co., 
| lustrated, 19S. 

| Letters written for her literary club 
by Mary A. Chatfield are publisned 
| without condensation or revision. She 


gives many amusing anecdotes and 
much useful information. Her stric- 


tures on Isthmus affairs are many and 
severe. In some cases they seem to 
have been colored by irritation and 
disappointment; in others they indi- 
cate abuses that ought to be exposed 
and stopped. On the whole Miss Chat- 
field gives a picture very different 
from the rosy newspaper accounts. 
Of course work in such a climate, un- 
der such difficulties, must be done un- 
der fearful disadvantages. We should 
think that her bouk might be very use- 
ful in calling official attention to much 
that needs amendment, As to the dis- 
advantages under which women labor 
on the isthmus Miss Chatfield says: 

“That women are debarred from 
taking the examinations for the posi- 
tions in offices on the isthmus is most 
unjust and senseless. The Isthmian 
Canal Commision sends plenty of 
trained nurses here, whose chief duty 
it is to take care of colored men when 
they are sick—inasmuch as a majority 
of the patients are colored laborers— 
and they also send school teachers; 
but the many applications from Ameri- 
can women experienced in office work 
are refused, and the positions which 
they seek are given to citizens of for- 
eign countries. If competent business 
women who had passed the U. S. Civil 
Service examinations were permitted 
to fill positions in the offices on the 
Isthmus, it would make the great ma- 
jority of government employes here, 
instead of the minority, respecta..e, 
intelligent, patriotic, honorable citi- 
zens of the United States, interested in 
seeing and knowing that this work is 
done honestly and skilfully; and wouia 
eliminate the necessity of filling these 
positions with persons who have had 
no experience in office work, in some 
cases, grafters, sots, criminals wanted 
by ‘the police, and people from all 
parts of the globe. Is there any logi- 
cal reason why the latter should be 
preferred to the former?” 

H. 8B. B. 


A Pilgrim Maid: The Self-told Story 
of Frances E. Townsley. L. H. Hig- 
ley, Butler, Ind., 1908. Price, $1.35. 

This is the simple, unpretentious au- 
tobiography of a woman reared amid 
poverty and privation, who has fought 
every inch of her way through life. 
Losing in her early youth, successive- 
ly, father,.brothers, mother, and lover, 
the events of her parents’ life and her 
own are full of pathos. The cruel 
hardships entailed upon American 
homes by the Civil War were touch- 
ingly exemplified in the household otf 
Miss Townsley’s widowed mother, con- 
demned to lose her boys drawn from 
her by love of country and patriotic 
enthusiasm. Looking back at those 
sad but heroic days, one feels a pro- 
found pity for both parties in that gi- 
gantic misunderstanding, not even yet 
fully cleared away. 

Of her mother Miss Townsley says: 
“I recall the tender, modest grace with 
which my mother used to rehearse to 
me in my childhood the story of her 
lonely life in other people’s homes be- 
fore my father came to meet her, anid 
the restfyl peace that possessed her 
when she felt herself abiding in his 
manly love. * * He was a strong abo- 
litionist. Many a runaway was aided 
by his courage and efficient hands. 
Many a meal my mother prepared at 
night for women and children 

‘Going on to Canady 
Whar a cullud man is free.’ 

“The tale of the first tears shed by 
my mother after marriage was a fun- 
ny story to my childish ears, Having 
come from Boston to a country village, 
her garments, modern and stylish, 
caused her husband’s plainer relatives 
to make some silly remarks. Having 
been invited out to tea, she feared that 
her dress would arouse the recently 
expressed fear that ‘Charlotte would 





| certainly ruin Gad,’ and she burst into 
| tears. Her husband driving up to take 
‘her to the tea, inquired the cause of 
| her distress. ‘If I’m at fault,’ he said, 
\‘I’'ll atone and we'll make up.’ As- 
| tonished at her confession, he ex- 
|claimed: ‘Fools! I'll teach them to 
'meddle with your affairs.’ Going to 
the wardrobe, he brought forth an 
elaborate silk gown trimmed with 
dainty lace, and cried: ‘Put that on! 
If that isn’t nice enough, try your 
wedding dress.’ He finally consented 
that Charlotte should wear one of sim- 
ple white lawn, which caused their 
| hostess to exclaim: ‘Laws! Ain't she 
|}the sweetest thing that ever drawed 
| breath? Gad, you must be dretful 
proud of that tiny little creatur!” 

Miss Townsley's father died sudden- 
ly of cholera leaving his wife almost 
penniless, with several children, at the 
outbreak of the Civil War. The narra- 
tive of the years that followed wih 
awaken many sorrowful but precious 
memories in older readers. Miss 
Townsley’s efforts to help her mother 
and brothers and her subsequent 
achievement of a successful Christian 
|ministry in face of many discourage- 
|}ments, is an inspiring episode of the 
woman's rights movement 

in 1863, Miss Townsley taught 
school in Southern Illinois in an ignor- 
ant neighborhood, Among her pupils 
were two sisters, 2S and 3) years old. 
|“Nancy was ‘pious.’ I asked her one 
day why, at her age, she came to 
|school? ‘Wall,’ she replied, ‘Dad’s 
;}zoin’ to die one of these yere days, 
jand he’s got a thousand acres of land 
down yonder on the edge of the tim- 
|ber, and I don’t mean no sneaking 
|lawyer shall cheat me out o’ my 
| rights: so I want to get through inter- 
}est and pus-cent while I’m here.’ But 
'it was hard for her to learn. 

“IT invited Sarah to take tea with 

me one afternoon, and we put some 
gilt-edged china tea cups on the table. 
Sarah picked one up, held it between 
her and the light, and said: ‘This yere 
|is what you-uns call chinny. I’ve 
heard of it, but I never seed none 
afore. It’s mighty nice now, you bet- 
ter b’lieve!’ These two sisters board- 
|ed themselves, bringing food and fuel 
|from home. Seven years later I met 
| Nancy in another town still at school 
| ‘tryin’ to larn interest and pus-cent.’ 
;} “At noon our students used to 
gather in a little company and sing 
the war songs of the day—all but one 
maiden, Elsie Wakefield, who was a 
new-comer with a lover in the South- 
ern army. Elsie made a very rough 
and indecent remark about the dead 
Union soldiers. Instantly my blood 
was on fire. [, thin and pale, and only 
14 years old; she nearly 19, stout, mus- 
cular and rosy, faced one another as I 
exclaimed: ‘Elsie Wakefield, I can see 
my brother’s grave through that door- 
way. I should respect your dead and 
you shall respect mine. Say that over 
again if you dare, and I’ll knock you 
down.’ She looked tauntingly into my 
face and deliberately repeated her 
rude remark. How I did it I do not 
know, but straight from my shoulder 
my clinched fist flew, and in a second 
Elsie lay full length on the hall floor. 
A young man standing by told me 
later that I dealt her a strictly pugi- 
listic blow. If it was a sin on my part, 
it was one, I fear, of which I have 
never repented.”’ 

Early in life Miss Townsley “experi- 
enced conversion’ and passed from 
teaching to preaching. Becoming con- 
vinced that immersion was the scrip- 
tural method of baptism, she was li- 
censed to preach as a Baptist minister. 
She recounts her subsequent experi- 
ences with many interesting details. 
Her narrative will be especially inter- 
esting to those who hold similar be- 
liefs, but it is expressive throughout 
of sincere devotion to duty and of 
fidelity to religious convictions. Her 
choice of the ministerial profession 
has been justified by the converts she 
has made, the churches she has or- 
ganized, the quarrels she has harmon- 
ized, and the pastoral work she has 
accomplished. HH. BS. B. 








A woman county superintendent, a 
real country county, in five days drove 
101 miles, visited twenty different 
rural schools and conducted four even- 
ing township spelling matches.—Jour- 
nal of Education. 





REAL ESTATE. 
DORCHESTER: To let, $22 a month. 


Lower flat, attractive new 3-family 
house, 18 Sewall St., Pope’s Hill, Dor- 
chester; 6 rooms and bath, open 
plumbing, porcelain tubs, all modern 
improvements. Key at grocery store, 
3 Sewall St., 3 minutes’ walk from 
steam and electrics. Fare 5 cents to 
and from South Station. Address 
Owner, 6 Beacon St., Room 1018. 


ATLANTIC: To let, $22; new brick 
house, 1 Walker Place, off Prospect 
St., Atlantic; 6 rooms and bath, open 
plumbing, all modern improvements, 
high ground, fine view, fine sea bath- 
ing; good neighborhood, immediate 
possession. Address Owner, 6 Beacon 
St., Room 1018, Boston. 


OUTDOOR LIFE FOR WOMEN, 


MONG MOUNTAINS, WOODS, 
AND STREAMS. TENTS AND 
CABIN, AT 


Rocky Branch Camp, Cheever, N. H. 
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A SONG OF THE NEW LIFE. 


We do not sigh for the olden days, 
Which have gone beyond recall; 
For these fair new, rare new, golden 

days 
Are sweeter far than all. 


We'll bring our most heroic moods 
To the deeds of the common day; 
And we'll go about our hardest tasks, 

Like joyous lads at play. 


“PETTED LAP-DOGS.” 


The Men’s League for Women’s Suf- 
frage in England lately offered a prize 
for the best four-line epigram on the 
Anti-Suffrage Society. The following 
quatrain won it: 

A grudging cur (we all have heard the 
tale) 

Once barred a toiling ox, as you would 
do, 

From benefits not needed by himself, 

He doubtless was a petted lap-dog, too. 


AN ENGLISH SUFFRAGE SONG. 
Tune: The Song of the Western l.en. 


A good heart and a steady mind, 
Our purpose clear in view, 
The whole wide world shall under- 
stand 
What women mean to do. 


And have they fixed the when and 
where, 
And what is women’s place? 


Just what we can and will, no less, 
To benefit our race. 


Chorus: And shall they scorn our just 
demands, 
And shall we voteless be? 
To spread our cause, we shall 
not pause, 
Till women shall be free. 
What do they fear, who hold them 
back 
Who number half the race? 
That we the needful courage lack 
To fill a worthy place. 
The sex that toils in home and mill, 
That shares their smiles and fears, 


The sex that graced our country’s 
throne 
For half-a-hundred years! 
Chorus. 


What now of pledges freely made, 
For service freely given? 

Now they who prospered by our aid 
‘ro action must be driven. 

Then join, the women of our land 
All eager for the fray— 

With one and all and hand in hand, 
And who shall bid us nay? 

Chorus. 





FLORENCE HOWE HALL ON 
READING. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, as be- 
fitted her mother’s daughter, drew a 
woman suffrage moral in her two- 
minute speech at the Literature Con- 
ference of the Biennial of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. She 
said: 

Why | Read. 

“Reading is often a social act with 
me. I read not so much to learn hard, 
cold facts, as to find out what other 
men and women, the great thinkers 
and doers of the past and present, 
have thought and felt and done. We 
all love novels for a similar reason— 
because they deal with folks. 

“Broadly speaking, I read for three 
objects—to gain moral and spiritual 
uplift, to acquire knowledge and cul- 
ture, to obtain recreation. 


“TI am not a book-worm. We have 
had the disease in the family pretty 
badiy, and I have been thoroughly ex- | 


posed to it, but so far it has attacked 
me only in a mild form. 
of pasteurized bookworm. If I were 
the real kind, I couldn't tell you why 
I read, A real thorough-going book- 
worm reads because he can't 
He was bornthat way. He takes up a 
book and opens it, automatically, just 
as he breathes or walks or sleeps. I 
find it quite convenient to have one or 
two in the family, especially when I 
am asked to write a paper. 

‘T read books on serious and vital 
themes, for the same reason that I go 
to church. They renew my faith in 
our poor human nature, they remind 


I am a kind} 


help it. | 


time comes, so I practise my reading 
and writing, in order to do myself and 
my family credit when that inspector 
says to me, as he does to the Harvard 
students, ‘Can you read and write” 
‘Yes.’ ‘Well, let’s see you do it!” 





MISS BROWNLEE’S LECTURES. 


Miss Jane Brownlee is in ever-in- 
creasing demand to le-ture on the sys- 
tem of ethical training for children 
which she tried with so much success 
in her school at Toledo, O. Some of 
the Ohio school superintendents who 
heard her in Washington last Feb- 
ruary, at the meeting of the superin- 
tendents’ division of the N. E. A., have 
formed a circuit of cities which she is 
to visit in turn, giving in each two lec- 
tures to the teachers, one on her plan 
of moral training, and the other on 
the child in his threefold nature. 
Other sections are forming similar cir- 
cuits. Miss Brownlee had planned to 
work next year in the Middle West, 
but she has received so many calls 
from the East that, after spending 
September in Ohio, she will come East. 
visiting Pennsylvania, New York and 
Delaware. She expects to be in and 
near Boston from Nov. 1 to 24, and 
then to go to Southwestern Indiana. 
In January she will probably go to 
California for the rest of the school 
year. Miss Brownlee’s permanent ad- 
dress is 166 W. 73rd street, New York. 





MRS. SNOWDEN’S LECTURES. 


wife of 
eloquent 

the 
equal 


Ethel Snowden, the 
Philip Snowden, M. P., an 
Englishwoman, is lecturing in 
United States this summer on 
suffrage and _ kindred topics, and 
charms her audiences wherever she 
goes. Mrs. Snowden is highly recom- 
mended by Mrs. Millicent Garrett 
Fawcett; but, when she has once been 
heard, she needs no further recom- 
mendation. She may be addressed in 
care of Mrs. Aked, 2 W. S6th St., New 
York. 


Mrs, 





MRS. MAY WRIGHT SEWALL’S 
LECTURES. 


Mrs. May Wright Sewall offers the 
following lectures for clubs and other 
organizations, on the evolution of the 
American woman as a conscious fac- 
tor in organized social reforms: 

1. Woman as Altruist (a course of 
three lectures): Woman's work in the 
Anti-slavery Movement; Woman’s 
Work in Temperance; Woman’s Work 
in Christian Philanthropy. 

2. Woman as Egoist (a course of 
five lectures): Woman's Struggle for 
Higher Education; Woman’s Struggle 
for Industrial and Economic Independ- 
ence: Woman's Struggle for Politi- 
cal Freedom; Woman and Democracy; 
The Completion of the Circuit: Wo- 
man’s Return to Altruism. 

Each lecture is complete in itself, 
if the full course is not desired. 

Mrs. Sewall also offers the follow- 
ing lectures: First course, relating to 
personal culture: The Development 
of Personality; The Renaissance of 
Courtesy; The Evolution of the Gen- 
tlewoman, and Her Place in the Con- 
temporary World; From Servitude to 
Service. 

Second course, relating to public 
spirit and public obligations: Our 
Growing World; The New Interna- 
tionalism; Patriotism: What Consti- 
tutes an American? How to Turn 
Holidays into Holy Days; The Social- 
ization of Republican Institutions. 

Mrs. Sewall may be addressed at 4 
Commonwealth Chambers, 1802 Mass- 
achusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 





“THE WOMAN TRAVELER.” 


The Woman Traveler is a little 
monthly magazine editec in New York 
City by Miss Mary G. Hay and Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, in behalf of the 
Woman's Department of Hotel, Rail- 
road and Steamship Information. It 
aims to be “a unique, up-to-date Bu- 
reau of Information for the Traveler, 


}and a new and effective Publicity Bu- 


me of the capacity for good that ex- | 


ists in all of us, of the evil tendencies 
against which we must strive of the 
duties which lie before us. The best 
books refresh my soul. and loose its 
wings from the cords that bind it to 
earth. 

“T read fiction to be lifted out of the 
dull cares and anxieties of every-day 


life, to amuse myself. I do not like 
stories that end badly. 
“My husband used to say novel- 


reading was a sort of intoxication to 
me. I become completely absorbed in 
the joys and sorrows of the hero and 
heroine. 

“T read the newspapers to learn 
what is going on in the world today, 
and to study the signs of the times. 
Our daily press is the true handwrit- 
ing on the wall, where, like Daniel of 
old, we may read the events of the fu- 


ture. That future is bringing the 
rights and duties of citizenship ever 


nearer to us women, and you know we 
have an educational test in Massachu- 
setts. In Cambridge, when an under- 
graduate wishes to vote, they say, 
‘What is your business?’ 

“ ‘Harvard student.’ 

“Coan you read and write?” 

“ 6Yes.’ 

“ ‘Well. let’s see you do it.’ 

“Now, I want to cast mv hallot in 
behalf of many good causes, when the 








press our appreciation of his many | 
years of service in the struggle to se- 
cure the political equality of woman, 
both by inu:vidual effort and in co-op- 
eration with the work of his wife, 
Emily B. Ketcham. 


THAT STRAW VOTE. 


Margery I. Corbett writes from 
England to Jus Suffragii: “Woman's 
suffrage is daily receiving attention 
from the leading papers, and one of 
the smaller pipers (the London Daily 
Express) is issuing voting papers to 
its readers on the question. As the or- 
gan in question has always been ab- 
solutely opposed to us, and it appeals 
to the most reactionary class of read- 
ers, the result is unlikely to be in our 
favor, but it is of importance as show- 
ing widespread interest.” 


PLEASANT WORDS. 


A friend in San Francisco writes: 

“Please send me twenty copies of 
the Woman's Journal of July 11. The 
Hyde Park demonstration is very in- 
spiring, and I shall send the copies 
around as propaganda for the cause.” 


A friend in Milton, Mass, writes: 

“I enclose my subscription to the 
Woman's Journal with the greatest 
pleasure, and take this opportunity of 
saying how fine [ think it is and how 
much I enjoy it. You are certaintly 
doing a noble work for women in giv- 
ing the world such a journal.” 


A subscriber in Sandusky, O., send- 
ing her own subscription and one for 
the library, adds: 

“The recent numbers with the ac- 
counts of the Amsterdam meeting and 
of the London meetings have been so 
full of promise that I can hardly await 
their coming. It is the best-edited 
and most inspiring paper published 
for women.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The juvenile court idea has spread 
to the Old World. One has just been 
opened in Berlin. 

Juliet Wilbor Tompkins will spend 
the summer traveling in Italy and 
working on her new novel. 

Miss Isabel Howland has been stay- 
ing at Hamman R’Hira, a watering 
place in the mountains of Algiers, 

The smallest per capita consumption 
of alcohol in the English-speaking 
world is in Canada, and New Zealand 
comes next. 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes edits a 
woman’s page every Saturday in the 
N. Y. Evening Call, the new Socialist 
daily. 

The only class who have influence 
in politics is the class whose votes 
must be reckoned with.—Chicago Ad- 
vance. 

Miss Elizabeth Bassett of Andover, 
N. Y., won the $10 gold piece offered 
by the Allegheny County W. S. A. for 
the best essay on woman suffrage. 

Miss Anne T. Morgan, daughter of 
J. Pierpont Morgan, has been visiting 
the manufacturing center of Berlin to 
make a study of the workingmen’s 
condition. 

If the husband of Mrs. John W. 
Kern should happen to be elected vice- 
president, there would be another 
Lucy Hayes next door to the White 
House.—Chicago Advance. 

The Philippine Assembly has cut 
down its own salaries one-third. They 
have not yet learned American ways, 
and are plainly unfit for independence! 








—Christian Endeavor World. | 

Sight has just been given to aj} 
fourteen-year-old boy who was born 
blind. A soft growth was nt 
from the optic nerves at the point} 
where they join the brain, and sight | 
| was the result. | 

A guide bureau is among the fea- | 
tures of the new Anglo-American | 
Club in London. <A _ hundred young | 


renu for the Advertiser We take to 
the Railroads, Steamships and Hotels | 
the hest class of the Traveling Public. 
We offer Travelers the best of Hotel 
and Travel accommodations. Women 


should patronize us because we are 
bringing to them a service and a care- 
ful attention to their desires which 
they cannot obtain through any other 
souree. Let us know how long you 
can stay away, how much you wish to 
pay per week, whether you wish to be 
in the mountains or at the seashore, 
and we know we can arrange for you 
a satisfactory vacation.” 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Smith G, Ketcham, husband of the 
late Emily B. Ketcham of Detroit, has 
passed away very suddenly in Buffalo, 
N. Y. He was for many years a co- 
worker with his wife for the enfran- 
chisement of women, one of thousands 
who refute the foolish assertion that 
equal political rights would endanger 
the harmony of the home. The -Suf- 
frage Association of Detroit, at a 
recent meeting, adopted the following 
resoluuon: 

Whereas, in the recent death in ~..- 
falo, New York, of Smith G. Ketcham, 
the cause of Equal Suffrage has been 
deprived of a sincere and devoted 
worker, we, the members of the De- 
triot Equal Suffrage Club, hereby ex- 








women are ready to act as guides tn 
different historical places or to shop- | 
ping districts. The club is palatial. 


The Queensland Parliament has | 
adopted an act providing that, if .] 
bill be twice passed Sy the Lowel! 
House and twice rejected by the. Up- 


per House, it shall be submitted to a 
referendum of the (men and 
women), whose decision shall be final. 


electors 


The Empress of China has just is- 


|}sued another opium edict. The first 
decreed that within ten years the | 
cultivation, sale and use of opium | 
must cease. The second ceals with 


the means of obtaining other revenues 
to make up for the loss on opium. 

Prof. Charles Zueblin will be the 
chief speaker on Woman Suffrage Day 
at Onset, Aug. 6. The Onset Eaual 
Suffrage League cordially invite suf- 
fragists from all over the State to be 
present. For particulars as to trains, 
ete., address Miss Josephine P. Hol- 
land, Onset, Mass. 

A New Orleans writer, 
King, has the distinction 
written books that have 
lated into five languages; one has re- 
cently been translated into Russian 
and has a wide sale. Miss King is liv- 
ing in Antwerp at present, and is pre- 
paring a book to be published in the 
fall. 

In the Lincoln School at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., the pupils learn to bind all 
the books that get worn out, to cane 
all the chairs needing repair; in fact, 
to mend everything that requires 
mending, at home or at_ school, 
whether of paper, cloth, wood, leather, 
tin, or crockery. 


Miss Grace 
of having 
been trans- 


|} Denver in 


President Roosevelt has written to | 
Uncle Remus’s Magazine, calling Mrs. 
Howe's Battle Hymn “the finest and 
noblest battle hymn possessed by any | 
nation of the world,” “a great nation- ' 
al treasure,” and expressing the hope | 
that it may become the song of the | 
whole country. 


A woman dispensary agent has been 
appointed for Talequah, the capital of | 
the Cherokee nation. Mrs, O. A. Mec- 
Nair was recommended by the district | 
inspector, O. H. P. Brewer. The young 
woman is saiq to possess unusual 
business ability. She says she ag 





conduct the agency strictly in the in- 
terest of public morals. 


The Chicago Women’s Trade Union | 
League gave an entertainment on July 
25 in behalf of the Laundry Workers’ | 
Union. The star attraction was Mme. 
Felicia Romanowska, late court 
singer at the court of Wurtemberg, | 
Germany, who came from Buffalo for | 
the occasion. Mrs. Raymond Robins 
made a short address, and the rest of 
the evening was given to dancing. 


Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Mrs. Lucia | 
Ames Mead are making a flying visit | 
to England, to attend the London) 
Peace Congress. The World’s W. C. 
T. U. has appointed three delegates to 
represent its Department of Peace and 
Arbitration. Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey 
of Winthrop Centre, Me., is superin- 
tendent of the department, which was 
organized in 1889, and is doing work 
in fourteen countries. 


Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett, presi- 
dent of the New York State W. S. A., 
is doing yeoman service to the suffrage 
cause with her pen. It is to be wished 
that more of our women would write 
to the papers. They are generally 
willing to publish communications, 
and there is no way in which facts 
can be so widely spread before the 
public at so little expense. 


Miss Belle Kearney has been lectur- 
ing in Nebraska. Between June 20 
and July 12 she attended nine Chau- | 
tauquas and delivered 19 lectures, Miss | 
Kearney will work in Nebraska dur-| 
ing September and up to Oct. 15, her | 
engagements being arranged by Mrs. | 
C. M. Shepard of Geneva, Neb. From | 
Nov. 1 until Dec. 15, she will work in | 
Missouri, Mrs, Osceloa Lane of Mexico, 
Mo.. having charge of her appoint- 
ments. 





Two subscriptions of $50 each to the | 
National Prohibition party’s campaign 
fund were conditioned upon the) 
party’s declaration for equal suffrage. 
The declaration was made and the sub- 
scriptions have been paid. The wo- 
men delegates and visitors, of whom 
there were many, contributed their full 
share to the applause, and when Mr. | 
Patton mentioned “the peerless Fran- | 
ces E. Willard,’ the audience, men} 
and women, rose en m.isse and cheered | 


| 
to the echo. | 


Some recent gifts by Mrs. Russell | 
Sage, while -not large, mean much for | 
certain young people. One was of $2,-| 
700 to the Pascal Institute, New York, | 
a part of it to be used in paying the} 
rent of the school building, the rest 
to cover the expenses of free vacation | 

girls and children. The| 
is of the fair grounds near 


classes for 
other gift 


| Sag Harbor, Long Island, to be turned | 


into a park for the benefit of the peo- | 
ple, and especially the children of Sag 
Hiarbor. Mrs. Sage recently prevented | 
the changing of the name to “Sage 
Harbor,” expressing the opinion that 
an old place should cling to its orig- | 


HUMOROUS. 


Teacher: “If you are kind and po- 
lite to your playmates, what will be 
the result?’ 

Scholar: “They'll think they can lick 
me!"’"—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Little Bob’s mother had compliment- 
ed the boy on his fine behavoir during 
his first attendance at church. “I got 
awful tired, though,” he confessed. 
“But I didn’t go to sleep, did 1? Only 
just one foot.” 


Niece: “Uncle, they say that there 
are more marriages of blondes than of 
brunettes. Why is it, I wonder?” 

Uncle Singleton (a confirmed bache- 
lor): “H’m! Naturally, the light-headed 
ones go first.”—Stray Stories. 


De Quiz—"‘Why does Dickson put a 
powerful headlight on both front and 
back of his machine?” 

De Whiz—“Because his car moves 
so slowly you can’t tell whether it is 
going or coming.” 





Jim the Mendicant: “So ’elp me, sir, 
for three days I ain’t ’ad a meal nor 
‘eard a kind word.” 

James the Magnate: “You’re lucky. 
I’ve been to three city banquets, and 
listened to twenty-five complimentary 
speeches.” 





Woman Suffrage Advocate (to 
Speaker Cannon): “I maintain that 
woman has always been the prime fac- 
tor in the world.” 

Uncle Joe (blandly): “Oh, I don’t 
know. In the very beginning woman 
was only a side issue.”"—Judge. 





Small Grace viewed the new baby 
with open scorn and_ indignation. 
“Why, mamma, you surely won’t keep 
it? You know you always exchange 
damaged goods, and this one has no 
teeth, no hair, and its skin doesn’t fit 
it at all!”—Lippincott’s, 





A public school magazine contains 
this courteous announcement: “The 
editor will be very pleased to hear of 
the deaths of any of the old boys.” 

No doubt the old boys will oblige 
the editor from time to time.—Sacred 
Heart Review. 


Old Gentleman: “Rastus, if you had 
half of that big watermelon, would 
you be happy?” 

Little Rastus: “No, sah.” 

Old Gentleman: “What more would 
you want to complete your happiness?” 

Little Rastus: “De odder half ob dat 
melon, sah.”"—Chicago Daily News. 


A millionaire lay dying, He had led 
a life of which he felt none too proud. 
To the minister at his bedside he mut- 
tered weakly: 

“If J leave a hundred thousand dol- 
lars or se to the church, will my sal- 
vation be assured?” 

The minister answered cautiously: 

“I wouldn't like to be positive, but 


it’s well worth trying.”—Washington 
Star 

Mrs. Smith (thoughtfully): “I’m 
afraid I shall have to stop giving 


Tommy that tonic the doctor left for 
him.” 


inal name. Mr. Smith (anxiously): “Why, isn’t 
‘ 2 ve 
Mrs, Nathaniel P. Hill of Denver has ne a Saar: ‘ ' 
Soak Gind. Ghe was the Gide Gf the Mrs. Smith: “Oh, yes! But he has 
former U. & Senator. and: the did slid down the banisters six times this 
much for the community in which she | ™°T™ing, broken the hall lamp, two 
lived. She was the founder of the kin- —y © pitcher, and a looking-glass, 
dergartens which are now a part of one. out ma oe - » could stand 
much more.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


the public school system in Denver. 
The beautiful home of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was 
built through her efforts, and she pro- 
moted the Young Women's Friendly 
Asscciation. Mrs. Hill was Miss Alice 
Hale of Providence, R. I. Her hus- 
band was at one time a professor 1n 
Brown University. They went to 
1870. 


At the National Conference of Char- 


These women, who 
work for years, 


Amigh of Illinois. 
have been in the 


| have gathered about them a fine body | 


| of young women workers, mostly col- 
lege bred, who are enthusiastic in 
their chosen work of teaching girls in 
reformatories and opening wider 
views of life to them. 





WANTED 


A lady to take charge and care for 
two children, one and three years of 
ize. Apply at Suite 20, “The Ludlow,” 
Trinity Terrace, Boston, between 10 a. 
m. and 3 p. m. 





CAPE ANN 





ities and Correction, at Richmond, GLOUCESTER AND 

Va., a group of women representing Round trip 75e. Central 
|yeformatory work for girls attracted | North Wharf, Foot State st. Ele- 
| much interest. Among them were Mrs. — oy days, 10 
Gregory, clerk of the Denver Juvenile | Shore jo 215 P.M. Se 
Court, Miss Morse of Massachusetts, |= Zoston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Mrs. Fairbanks of Connecticut, Mrs. Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music, 
Falecenier of Philadelphia and Mrs. | 1: E. S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 


B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
‘SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 





Is a most attractive place 
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Miss M. 


F. Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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